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tent;to write, and a considerable portion 
of this letter was written immediately after 
that event, so that, if it exhibits any special 
dullness, you must consider the long ears, 
and be as charitable as I. 

It would seem impossible that a person 
could approach within view of our camp 
without himself being observed, for every- 
where the high, undulating outline of the 
cliffs affords scarcely a bush for conceal- 
ment. I have seated myself for hours 
with a spy-glass, searching every object 
within its range, away for miles through 
the water-worn gorges of the long slopes, 
and into the cedar-choked canons across the 
Pecos, where the whole hill-sides are in sha- 
dow soon after noon, but I could never dis- 
tinguish a moving object, except our own 
animals grazing in the valley, and the gleam 
of the burnished musket of the sentry on a 
hill near them. There was one day a cry 
of "bear, bear," and those who were in 
readiness started for the cliff nearest camp 
with rifles and guns to run down the bear 
that had been seen running along the ledges 
near the summit. I joined in with others, 
and we had a grand imnt over the spurs of 
the hills, and into the canons, and one or 
two joined us on horseback; but at length 
the information was sent after us that a 
soldier had seen a buzzard sailing along on 
such a steady and slow wing, just in range 
with the cliff, and had mistaken it. for a 
bear, and we were all sold. This cliff is a 
favorite place of resort,for me before sun- 
Bet, not that the view is any wider than 
from the valley ; but the effect of the setting 
sun as the shadows lengthen, and one emi- 
nence after another became involved in it, 
revealing ravines where none were, ever 
seen before, and throwing those that were 
into bolder relief, until at length all below 
me became a homogeneous grey, and the 
cliff on which I stood still gilded, can be 
imagined, but to be felt must be seen. The 
stratifications of limestone on the slopes 
are but partially concealed by the thin soil 
and vegetation ; and, as the captain re- 
marked, on a visit he made with me to the 
place, the whole topography was mapped 
out below us by the lines of stratification, 
which to me resembled watered silk. 

The abstract quality of vastness in this 
scenery awakens an emotion of sublimity 
in the mind of the most indifferent ob- 
server ; bnt when to this is added the 
thought of the changes which it mnst have 
undergone, the successive deposits of such 
innumerable strata, of the debris of count- 
less generations, of the same forms not only, 
but of the Whole races of marine animals, 
whose vast marble monument has been 
raised from the depths of the sea, to become 
the basis of a continent, and the water- 
worn furrows upon whose face, are deep 
enough to excite in us the emotion of sub- 
limity, we feel like ephemera in the infinity 
of duration. I have observed that the 
emotions produced by vast mountains is 
not always in proportion to their vastness, 
but to qualities peculiar to different regions 
of the world. To one who stands upon 
Mount "Washington, in New Hampshire, 
and looks down upon the drifting clouds, 
and the " wide world dimly seen," sur- 
rounded by piles of misshapen lichen-cover- 
ed rocks, where no insect or sp'ire of grass 
lives, eternal desolation is the ruling idea, 
and it is overpowering. So. when I have 
stood upon a summit of the volcanic moun- 



tains of Peru or Central America, where 
the altitude was as great, and the desola- 
tion as complete; but where the vitrifices 
and sharp rocks, upon which not even 
lichens grew, seemed as if formed but yes- 
terday, I am overwhelmed by the thought 
of the mysterious power that slumbered 
below me. I suppose that I am alluding to 
a fact that every lover of, nature has felt, 
and one of a thousand that they only can. 
J. D. B. S. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
ARTIST. 

33a 3«k ©upijcr. 

NO. VII.,. 

(Reminiscences Continued^ 

Some day in July — I forget which — my 
father returned from the city somewhat 
late; it was evening, and I was gardening: 
he stole past me without speaking, and ap- 
proached the house ; my mother threw up 
the window; "Well?" she said — my father 
nodded — I re-addressed myself to the spade, 
and knew I was a student of the Koyal 
Academy. 

Now, after I had " sent in my model," I 
had not said a word on the subject; no one 
had in my hearing, and that day I was ig- 
norant that my fate was being inquired into. 
Odd that I remember washing my hands 
that evening ! I do it every day — know I 
do it as I fcnow I dine, but can't recall this 
fact distinctly of any other time ! My 
hair stood up very genius-like, and I went 
down to tea. My mother looked radiant 
as my Grecian Pasithoe, my father was 
reading the paper. "Well, my boy," he 
said, " you are admitted for three months 
as a probationer" — and went on reading. 
"Yes," I said, "and to be turned out at 
the expiration of the three months 1 ' — for I 
was anything but satisfied with my posi- 
tion : I had (whilst washing my hands) 
leaped over three months of probation, and 
been sitting in the President's chair. 

My father made formidable preparations 
for ray onslaught at the Academy. Deal 
boards were out of the question : they were 
" disrespectful," he said ; and accordingly 
mahogany stretching- frames, modelling- 
slates, and bankers, on a new principle, 
were forthwith in course of construction. 
I protested against them in vain, averred 
that I should be ashamed to send for these 
things if I should be turned out, as I should 
he for a certainty — that they would only 
remain to swell the riches of the academy, 
and to impoverish ours. But he said I did 
not want to send for them, and they would 
be ready when I tried again. Nor was I 
altogether sincere in my opposition — I had 
an illimitable conception of the grandeur 
and dignity of the Royal Academy. If my 
father prepared the means and appliances, 
I rubbed up my classics for the occasion, 
and got my brother to grind me in geometry 
and optics, which I was sure must be 
called into requisition for elucidating per- 
spective, both aerial and linear. " This is 
the nineteenth century," I thought, (the 
papers said so, often) and makes new 



* The concluding reminiscences of the Diary should 
have" been given in the last number of the second volume, 
but the mail did not bring it in time. It was our intention 
to commence- the Diary proper with this volume, but the 
delay of the steamer has deranged our plans In this re- 
speCt-^-EnS. Oratos. _ 



sciences, as Oadmua made letters. They 
appear continually. There are archseolo- 
gists, palaeontologists, microscopists, histo- 
logists, anthropologists, psychologists, and 
transcendental anatomists, all ready to run 
into the arms of the artist, if he is only 
strong enough to bear the embrace — all 
ready to offer something in aid of the Arts 
which they reverence. Nor was there 
ever so broad a road of intercourse and 
fraternization between artist and. philoso- 
pher, as now. Will not the dewy lawn 
and wind-swept sky of the artist only be 
justly appreciated by the meteorologist? 
Will not the geologist and the botanist 
sometimes look for star-thistle among those 
chalk patches the artist introduces for 
effect ? Will the botanist endure cetterach 
in swamps, royal fern on rocks, or adder's- 
tongue on the top of a mountain? Will 
not the mineralogist expect stalactites to 
keep to their grottoes? The archaeologist 
will be uneasy about lancet windows with 
transoms ? The psychologist dislike angels 
with ducks 1 wings? The anatomist, lions 
with, knitted brows? Neither will the 
Nautilus sail gracefully in the nineteenth 
century. 

Thinking after this fashion, if not exactly 
of these facts, I continued — " What if the 
obsolete remnant of last century decry the 
assistance of science as mechanical, and 
cling to their artistic anatomy of muscles ' 
minus fascia, and go on groping 'by feeling ; 
somehow" — this race is becoming extinct. 
The Koyal Academy of Arts in England 
ignores it, goes, for professors of anatomy, 
directly to the hospital, has its university 
professors of ancient literature, of ancient 
history, is recognized by the Head of the, 
State, and lest any one should suspect that 
all this application of knowledge and. of 
power, to anything so * useless as the Arts, 1 
is a flourish, or empty parade — the church 
affirms solemnly by a bishop, that these 
Arts are dedicated to Heaven!" Yes, the 
Fine Arts in England had an academy, that 
academy had a chaplain, that chaplain was 
the Bishop of London. 

And now that I was going to enter this 
holy of holies of Art, I attempted, by way. 
of preparation, to realize the interior of 
the temple. The veil had not been lifted 
by those of its acolothists, who, from time 
to time, visited the museum, making mete- 
oric appearance there, enlightening a fa- 
vored few, and vanishing. I was pro- 
foundly ignorant of facts, and forthwith 
went about to build up an academy ou 
such foundation as the resources of the 
nineteenth century afforded — not doubting 
that these were in fullest requisition, from 
certain reported facts— -let me get a cata- 
logue, and copy them out: 

'.' The Lord. Bishop of London, Chaplain. 
- The Lord Bishop or LlandaS; 

Professor of Ancient Literature. 
Henry Hallara, Esq.,. 

Professor of Ancient TRstory. 
Sir George Staunton, Bart., 

Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. 
Joseph Henry Green, 

Professor of Anatomy, 
tec, &c, Ac." 

Here were data : religion and science to 
aid the arts. "A chapel "must be attached 
to the school for the devotional exercise of 
the student : his duties begin with morning 
prayer? The school is probably a great 
glyptothek, the roof supported by white 
columns forming side aisles, each lighted by 
side windows; so that statues placed in 
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those aisles will receive their principal light 
from the windows of the aisle in which 
they stand, and a faint reflex from the 
opposite. A curtain is, no doubt, attached 
between the caps of the columns, to be let 
down or furled at pleasure, so as sometimes 
to exclude this reflex, and enclose a little 
dark study, which may be lighted from 
above or below, or horizontally, according 
to any arrangement of the halves of a hori- 
zontally-divided shutter. 

"The centre or nave is lighted from 
above possibly by a glass roof, with sliding 
shutters to govern the amount of light. 
The nave also, like the aisles, will be di- 
visible by curtains, corresponding to the 
columnar supports, shutting off, at will, 
chambers of various degrees of light; so 
that, sitting in one of these, with a sufficient 
light to work by, the student may, by 
partly withdrawing a curtain, look into an 
almost dark chamber, view his model 
therein, and acquaint himself practically 
with the nature of ' focus,' and what pro- 
duces it. By another arrangement of cur- 
tains and shutters, an ' open-air effect' of 
light might be obtained, with the advan- 
tage of shelter to the student. Also light 
and dark, and near and distant backgrounds 
would be afforded by placing statues agaiDst 
the white columns, or otherwise. Long, 
perspective effects would be attained: and 
by decorating the various compartments in 
various styles of architecture, both classic 
and Gothic, the sculpture of every period 
would he studied in its proper ' habitat] 
and with some characteristic adherence of 
weapons, utensils, &c, to which would be 
added the palm, the acanthus, the thistle, 
the fern, the. fir cone ; with (suggestive of 
comparison) the more elementary forms 
(mathematical and natural) as conic sec- 
tions, spirals, echini, fungi, fuci, polyparles; 
many of which might be hung about the 
walls, dessicated, or vegetating as orna- 
ments in vases, and arranged with climatic 
and ohronological propriety. I should 
commence, doubtlessly, with few of these' 
accessories ahout me, but with a simple 
light, and a simple reflex from a plain sur- 
face, to make me look sharply to my shad- 
ing, and render optical account of darks 
and lights, angles of incidence, reflection, 
&o., to my monitor, who would easily de- 
monstrate the truth of his criticisms, in this 
the grammar of the Art, and show me the 
'why' and the 'how.' I should undergo a 
constant anatomical, pei'spective, and opti- 
cal catechism, till the three months of pro- 
bation were passed ; then I should roam at 
large in the gallery, through its many 
chambers, revel in the sculpture and archi- 
tecture of all ages, and draw, paint, and 
model from the living man." 

That all this, and more, was possible, I 
had ho doubt, having already accumulated 
on the walls of my own study most of these 
elementary forms; hut when I contrast 
this large faith in science (which such cas- 
tle-building indicated). with my early an- 
tipathy to all mathematical tasks — with 
my old, brave, happy dependence on in- 
stinct, the change seems somewhat start- 
ling. But my. father was a mathematical 
man — two of my brothers also had this 
tendency — one of whom was intensely mu- 
sical, the other so poetical that I trust his 
opinion on my verses. Spite of all which 
evidence in favor of science, I battled with 
my father against it, averring (from Keats, 



whom I adored), that " philosophy would 
clip an angel's wings," &c. — all which, he 
said, was a vague apprehension. "For," 
he argued, " you love the colors of the rain- 
bow themselves; if you are an artist, you 
enjoy them, whatever their cause. If some 
of the mystery vanishes when you go into 
optics, you have nothing to do with the 
mystery, you enjoy the result — the rain- 
bow. If you can not dispense with this 
mystery I suspect you are not enjoying 
oeauty, but are gaping in wonder. But," 
he added, " the mystery is not diminished, 
it is exalted by science when you have it ; 
only whilst the thing is being explained, 
your eyes are closed to its beauty." I 
knew not what to say to this ; but insisted 
that the artist worked, by instinct solely — 

"For reason raise o'er instinct as you can, 
In this 'tis God that acts, in that 'tis man." 

I quoted Pope, for Keats was no authority 
with my opponent, who answered, not- 
withstanding; — "The artist works by in- 
stinct, doubtless — by the instinct of a 
sciential brain, not of an empty one." And 
the subject dropped, because, some time 
before this, I had had to alter, and finally 
re-make a design, on discovering, in at- 
tempting to carry it out, that costume 
would not authorize certain colors, in the 
sketch, on which the sentiment of the 
work depended : and my father had wit- 
nessed my discomfiture. This may have 
had its effect ? 

I had experienced an aggrandizing in- 
fluence' in the contact of so much venerable 
antiquity at the museum, and doubted not 
that the poetic inspiration derivable from 
such objects would be abundantly supplied 
at the Royal Academy. I should be larger 
in heart and brain while walking within' 
those walls, and contemplating the result 
of many laboring ages wherein the unrest- 
ing spirit had been at work : I should take 
the sheer amount of these as my inheri- 
tance, and grow np a gigantic surveyor of 
God's work. I had heard how Goethe, 
Oken, and Ouvier, had pored on the dry 
bones of vertebrata, importuning fingers 
and ribs to declare themselves — sometimes 
wringing out a secret, as from the pytho- 
ness, in spasm; until Owen (anointed with 
some euphrasy, not till now mature), had 
read off the divine hieroglyph, with dilated 
eyes, and was looking round the earth like 
a prophet. I said there were men, in all 
ages, who would do form into stone : they 
no worshippers of matter, but following 
Form the inscrutable, hunted it forever 
unweariedly, and when it would not be 
captured, they treasured its footsteps on 
the sand, and its impress on the earth 
where it had lain, forthwith united the 
fragments to a whole — albeit a pitiful 
makeshift — and imprisoned the result in 
marble. These labors went on, but the 
forms they produced were not the forms of 
the man or beasj; which the carvers be- 
lieved they portrayed, but the veritable 
portraits of the spirit of the carvers — the 
forms of the mind that formed them — and 
he whose spirit (human, and so of kin) 
should follow the emerging of this spirit 
unto matter, and recognize its character 
therein, as evidenced by its strivings through 
all ages, would thrid back the labyrinth 
unto the inmost spirit of nature, read her 
sign-manual in matter, and solve the mor- 
phic mystery. Then Art would begin de 



novo, the old empirical laws fall away, and 
tlie artist speak forth from the soul. 

I vaticinated the solution of this mystery 
at no distant date ; felt hungry arid jealous 
lest I might not be first to grasp the whole 
tale of human yearning from Egypt's day 
to ours — what the world had dreamed 
hitherto of the whispered impalpable pre- 
sence^ — the invisible spirit of the visible 
Form. 

It is difficult to recall particularly what 
my theory was for discovering the " mag- 
num opus" of Art. I wish I could recall it, 
because, though what remains now appears 
tinctured with some impracticability,' it 
evidenced to a conviction that something 
was to be done, which something now 
seems slipping away — and I have a fear of 
sleeping on the " enchanted ground," and 
a hankering to fetch hack that wide-awake 
vision. Here is with me (I feel) a more 
perfect perception of "means to ends," but 
a less clear ideal of " end and aim." Let 
me try to reason this up. I had read "Sir 
Charles Bell on Expression," a little after 
this aspiring was at its height, and, t taking 
up a more matter-of-fact, and apparently 
more scientific theory of form, and its effect 
upon the senses, fell away by degrees to 
opinions, which I am now content to go on 
with for lack of better. Sir 0. Bell teaches 
(or I so interpreted) that the phases of the 
human countenance and gesture are under- 
stood by us to signify this or that emotion, 
thought, &c, from the fact of our sympa- 
thetically recognizing in them their corres- 
ponding phases in ourselves, which we re- 
collect to have been accompanied by this 
or that emotion, thought, &c. : now, my 
theory must have been something different, 
because this teaching of Bell's startled me. 
And (now I think) I reasoned about the 
expression of trees, clouds, and colors, and 
must have gathered these notions from an 
early perusal of Lavater, many, many years 
before this. It is strange how one calls 
np, involuntarily, ideas so long dormant! — 
but, as if I were re-reading Lavater (and I 
must re-read him) I can remember his dis- 
tinguishing between physiognomy and 
pathognomy — physiognomy, the permanent 
form, and pathognomy the sudden assump- 
tion of a new form, to subside presently into 
the old form, but not utterly so, or with- 
out having an effect on it. I laugh now, 
and the zygomatic muscles are pulling up 
my flaccid cheeks, and pressing at the 
corners of my eyes : let this be often re- 
peated', and the pathognomic phase will in 
time become permanent-physiognomic. 
Bell surely treated of pathognomy alone — 
the expression of the moving form, not the 
still. But this is a small matter, to know 
that a bird can fly when its wings are ex- 
panded before us ; the puzzling problem is 
— not knowing its habits — of a dytiscns, 
with his elytra folded close, and landing 
himself at the margin of a pond, whether 
he can go up into the sky — what is the 
frowning capacity of an eye n'ow it smiles 
— what strength is in a smooth-rinded 
horse-chesnut? All this is written on the 
exteriors of things ; there is a table of con- 
tents legible to all who know its language : 
the sculptor and painter have not known it 
hitherto, or they would have told us some 
secrets — I thought. Then I had warnings 
against' being too learned, misgivings of 
ever embracing a sufficiency of science to 
attain my object, Bell's shot at expression, 
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which made much noise and rattle because 
it struck a wall, an oblivion of Lavater, and 
a luminous dislodgment of ideas — 

" The owl had got his vizor on 
Because the sua was bright." 

where's that? But I am drowsing, for a 
certainty. Let me resolve — and it is hereby 
resolved — every year to review the opinions 
of all former years, to re-consider impar- 
tially the claims of time-exploded ideas, and 
to reinstate any of them if possible. And 
let me, as an earnest of intention to carry 
out this resolution at once, and before I 
proceed with these reminiscences, endeavor 
to examine what this form-theory was that 
I held years ago, how possible, or impos 
sible in its aim, and what is my present 
conviction of its merits. 

In the first place, I believed that all form 
had a secret meaning. In inferior animals, 
in vegetables, and in minerals, it had a 
meaning of power — beeause all these have 
power : in man, it had a meaning of power 
and of mind, because he has power and 
mind. Secondly, that there was spine law 
of relation between the form and the power, 
&c. Thirdly, that the meaning oitheform, 
that is the Teind of power or of mind, was 
only to be fully arrived at by the attain- 
ment of the law. Fourthly, that though 
the meaning is sometimes known by ex- 
perience (as when a man knits his brow, 
we have learned it means anger) yet the 
law is never so attained. Fifthly, that this 
law was to be discovered by analogy, per- 
haps — more probably by the study of sub- 
jective phenomena: how it happens, for 
example, that when two artists copy the 
same object they produce different results, 
each informing his work with an individu- 
ality different from the other : and how the 
hand-writing of one man differs from that 
of another more than their hands differ. 
So that when we had discovered how the 
power of the mind, involuntarily (i. e., by 
a law of nature, internal nature); modified 
the thing — the drawing, <&c„ we should 
have (I inferred) the same law by which 
the power of nature (external nature) modi- 
fied the thing — the object ; and so .have the 
meaning of its form. And, sixthly, I be- 
lieved that the knowledge and attainment 
of this law must inseparably attend all con- 
tistent invention in Art, and the fulfillment 
of a minor condition, viz. : the characteristic 
copying of Nature, unless the artist should 
copy Awfully and absolutely, which I held 
to be impossible. 

I agree to all these articles of belief, ex- 
cepting the fifth, whereof I doubt as to the 
amount of its practicability, and the sixth, 
with regard to utility. Let me see. Is 
science useful in Art? If so, this science 
(being true) might be useful. With regard 
to copying (only), I still think that no artist 
can copy all he sees of an object, surely not 
all that there is to see : if, therefore, he 
copy a scorpion or a water-beetle, with no 
previous knowledge of them, he may omit 
the six supplementary eyes of the one, or 
the elytral hinges of the other? Granted, 
but what is not seen is artistically omit- 
ted? — not granted of what is not seen by 
ignorance. But there is danger of know- 
ledge parading herself, and marking the 
'elytral hinges' too plainly? Not granted 
of the knowledge of an artist, or of oue 
who may be an artist; for as the artist 
can't make an artist of th,e philosopher, a 



philosopher can't make a philosopher of an 
artist. We may now, in drawing, and 
modelling the human form, through igno- 
rance of some (scientifically notorious) ex- 
ponency, be playing "such fantastic tricks 
in sight of heaven as (may) make the 
angels weep," and our sons laugh hereafter. 
Gait says that no artist has, hitherto, put 
the pupil of the eye in the right place- 
that it is not in the centre of the iris, and 
that this is as bad as putting the nose on 
one side of the face. Every artist, perhaps 
every man, will see " strength" written 
legibly on the twisted trunk of the Spanish 
chesnut, but fhey have known the twisted 
strength of a rope. I believe in the sixth 
article ; the fifth is too hard at present, and 
shall be thought of. 

Unlike Browning's " Paracelsus," I was 
ready to accept all aids. I had a smatter- 
ing of many of the sciences, much practi- 
cal acquaintance with anatomy, and some 
skill, I thought, in both drawing and mo- 
delling the figure. I got nervous, notwith- 
standing, as the day came to go up and 
" answer inquiries :" what were these ? 
Was it an examination? Might I not be 
H , plucked ?" I was ill, too. So my father 
advised me to excuse myself by letter ; 
which advice, met by a promise only to 
ride there and directly home again, with- 
out seeing the school, was retracted, to my 
comfort : and my mother accompanied me 
in the cab. The keeper was urbane — was 
encouraging. He had merely to inform 
me that it was necessary to comply with 
the laws of the Foundation — that I should 
be expected to make a drawing or model, 
•during my three months of probation, as 
accurately as that I had presented— draw- 
ings, likewise, of an auatomical figure and 
skeleton, with descriptive references ; then 
followed something about informing the 
academy of a change of residence, should 
that happen to me; a further requisition of 
obedience to the laws ; a hope to see me 
a student at the end of three months ; and 
— discharge ! — an examination !!! 

My mother, who, when I got into the 
cab five minutes after leaving itjnust have 
thought me expeditiously plucked, asked 
cautious questions: but I conld not help 
laughing when, on telling her that there 
were no questions to answer, she said she 
was glad I had passed so well. 

Much curiosity and impatience cured me 
in a little time. I was well in three days. 
" Not them stairs, sir ; them's for lecture, 
and you must take the side ones!" said the 
porter one morning, as I attempted to get 
out of the lower hall of the academy into 
the upper, by the more obvious outlet. 
" Always them stairs to the schools, sir" — 
and he nodded at them with a fat grace. 
I "obeyed the laws," and took another 
view of the hall immediately; and was 
now contemplating another dreadful stair- 
case, sacred, no doubt, to lecture, when a 
hand (horizontal, on an arm vertical) owned 
by the pinguid one below, who had raised 
himself up by a sufficient number of forbidden 
lecture-stairs to make the machine visible, 
was indicating a door on the right: there — 
written on "antique school!" And now 
for the burst .of glory ! I prepared, how- 
ever, to greet respectfully whatever. pale- 
eyed philomath might be missing in the 
first compartment of my visioned glypto- 
thek — so went, with a bow, into some- 
thing—but warped all on one side by a 



dark semicircular wall, that turned me off 
.giddily to the left, and began to discover 
raised forms, with a rail in front, and men 
between — within (and concentric with) 
these, a second arrangement of ditto, ditto, 
ditto, on the level of the ground ; so that 
those sitting in close'order above flattened 
with their 'drawing-boards the heads of 
those below, who worked on, notwith- 
standing gibbering and -whistling, or stop- 
ping only to interchange bread-shots. So I 
walked to the centre of the arc, and, be- 
hold, the bounds of the region were be- 
fore me ! A row of statues (not Phidian) 
formed the chord of the arc ; behind these 
a recess — the end of all things — holding 
skeleton and anatomical figure — the end of 
all things! — not a curtain. My back was 
to the window, and under it; immediately 
before me, the backs of the students ; then 
the row of statues, with the door on their 
right; then the recess beyond, with the 
anatomical figures: there was no more, 
count it anyhow! I had. not asked the 
porter for the chapel, and I did. not mean 
to ask the students for it. I knew I had 
been a fool and a dreamer, and thought 
the students knew it. I tried to wipe my 
heart out of my face; hunted for my 
drawing-board, and got to work at & figure, 
I didn't care what. I worked hard all that ■ 
day — all that week, and the next. The 
students hindered me a little, with bread- 
shots, asking about chalks and paper— - 
where I got them, why I used the stump, 
and drew so much with one eye. One of 
all these drew well, the rest middling, or 
badly: some, I noticed,. began their figure 
all in straight lines, others made no outline, 
rushing straight into* shade. They used 
all tints' of paper, though the Keeper, re- 
commended white, advocated texture, pro- 
hibited dark shadows, told us to look for 
grandeur, not to starve our figures, to keep 
the outer corners of the eyes " well «p," * 
and examined the drawings closely with, 
an eye-glass. I worked hard while I was 
at it, read when I got home, left off think- 
ing about Art, and finished my probationary 
labors in August, (1840), because I had 
work at home for the September vacation, 
and wished to spend at Brighton the next 
two months, for the recovery of my health, 
and the settling of my ideas. 

Surely Sir 0. Bell's treatise was not the 
sole cause of my " third revolution." 

J.'T. 

(End of Reminiscences.) 



Speaking of the taste for the prodigious and 
the astounding, a taste very contrary to his 
own, he made use of a quotation from the 1st 
Book of Kings. "A. great and strong wind rent 
the mountains, and broke in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord ; but the Lord was hot in the 
wind ; and after the wind an earthquake ; .but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake ; and after 
the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in 
the fire ; and after the fire, a still small voice. — 
Constable. 

Foreign- travel, even to unintelligent, unin- 
quiring minds, is always of great influence, not 
merely by the presentation of new objects, but, 
also, and mainly, by severing the mind from 
all the intricate connections of habit and fami- 
liarity which mask the real relations of life. 
This severance is important, because it gives a 
new standing-point from which we can judge 
ourselves, and it shows how routinary is much 
that we have been wont to regard as essential. 
— Life of Goethe. . 



